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ANNUAL REUNION DINNER OF SIERRA CLUB 
DECEMBER 7, 1929 


The annual reunion dinner and dance will be held in the main auditorium of the Women’s 
City Club of San Francisco, 465 Post street, on Saturday evening, December 7th, at 7 o'clock. The 
cost of the dinner will be $2.25 per person. Friends of members are welcome. 


PURCHASE OF ALTA MEADOWS 


It is a pleasure to note that a splendid tract of 320 acres of land in Sequoia National Park con- 
taining Alta Meadows has been transferred from private to federal ownership and has thus become 
an integral part of the park. The purchase of this holding, half of the price of which was met from 
federal appropriation in accordance with a recent Act of Congress, was accomplished through the 
generosity of Mr. C. E. Grunsky and members of his immediate family—C. E. Grunsky, Jr., E. L. 
Grunsky, Mrs. Kate Grunsky Taylor and Miss Clotilde Grunsky. This act of generosity is in keep- 
ing with Mr. Grunsky’s many years of splendid public service. A member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, Consulting Engineer of the U. S. Reclamation Service and Past President of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, his has been a busy career. The officers of the Sierra Club 
are very grateful to Mr. Grunsky and to the members of his family for their generosity in making 
this contribution to one of California's greatest national parks. 


FURTHER PLANS FOR 1930 OUTING 


As a result of investigation of trail conditions and probable funds available for improvement 
of trails early next summer, the outing committee has concluded to extend the 1930 outing to the 
full four weeks, spending the final week in the Middle Fork of Kings River and leaving the moun- 
tains by way of Bishop Pass. The route will therefore be approximately as follows: Entering the 
mountains by way of Rock Creek and Mono Pass to the Recesses of Mono Creek where a week 
will be spent; thence via Bear Ridge, Bear Creek and Selden Pass to Evolution Creek and Colby 
Meadows where another week's camp will be made; thence via Muir Pass and Le Conte Cajion to 
Grouse Meadows and Palisade Creek with a chance to go down to Simpson Meadows and possibly 
Tehipite Valley; thence via Dusy Basin and Bishop Pass. 


OUTING MANAGER SCORES TOUCHDOWN 


Our fellow member Francis Tappaan, who has been chosen by the outing committee to manage 
the 1930 Sierra Club outing, has, by way of preparation, distinguished himself by scoring the only 
touchdown in the football game between the University of Southern California and Stanford on 
October 23rd. Tappaan’s strong and active playing was one of the features of the game which 
was won by U. S. C. with a score of seven to nothing. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER MEMBERS 
VISIT MOUNT WHITNEY 


Under the leadership of Archie Matheis, 38 members and friends of the Sierra Club took part 
in a high trip, arranged by the Southern California Chapter, from Fairview to Mount Whitney, 
August 17 to September 1. Driving in private machines, some by way of the Ridge Route and 
Bakersfield, others by way of Mojave and Walker's Pass, the outing group arrived at Fairview on 
the Kern River for the first camp. Early the next morning the party started north through Kern 
Cajion. The packtrain of 52 pack and saddle animals was in charge of Kenneth and Chester Wortley 
and eight packers. Camps were made at Peppermint Meadows, Lloyd Meadows, Little Kern Lake, 
Rattlesnake Creek, and Junction Meadows. The party then climbed out of Kern Cajion to make the 
Mount Whitney base camp at Upper Crabtree Meadows. An ascent of Mount Whitney was made 
by 44 members of the party and packers. The weather conditions were ideal for the climb and a 
clear view from the summit in all directions was enjoyed by the climbing party. From Upper Crab- 
tree Meadows, the party traveled south along the crest of the Sierra lying between the main Kern 
River and the South Fork. Camps were made at Rock Creek, Tunnel Ranger Station, Casa Vieja, 
Beach Meadows, Little Trout Creek, and the final night at Fairview. Approximately 185 miles were 
covered during the 14 days. Camp activities and many scenic portions of the trip were filmed by the 
Wortley brothers who packed a standard size motion picture camera. 


MAZAMAS’ EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS— 
AN INVITATION 


The following letter has been received from the Mazamas: 

Sierra Club, Portland, Oregon, 
San Francisco, Calif. Oct. 24, 1929. 
Dear Friends: 

The annual photographic exhibit of the Mazamas will be held November 20, 1929. The com: 
mittee in charge think it would be nice if the other outdoor clubs would show some of their pictures 
at this exhibit. 

All pictures must be mounted so that they can be hung on screens. No mount shall be smaller 
than 61x84 inches. 

All prints must bear on the face side a title, where the picture was taken, and the name of the 
exhibitor; and I think that in your case the name of the club should also appear. Tinted pictures 
will be welcomed. 

All prints must be in the hands of the committee by 1 o'clock Monday, November 18. 

If any of your members care to send pictures we will appreciate it very much and I will see 
that they are safely returned. They may be addressed to Photographic Committee, Mazamas, Studio 
7, Pacific Bldg., Portland, Ore. Sincerely yours, 


Bessie STANBRIDGE. 


PROPOSED ROUTE FOR GIANT FOREST-MOUNT WHITNEY 
TRAIL 


Superintendent John R. White of Sequoia National Park has sent to the Sierra Club a copy of 
a memorandum from Assistant Engineer John H. Diehl of the National Park Service, reporting ona 
survey for an improved route from Giant Forest to Mount Whitney by way of Nine Lake Basin and 
the Kern-Kaweah. The report, dated September 17, 1929, is quoted as follows: 

“The last of August a reconnaissance survey of a feasible trail route was completed to Mount 
Whitney from Giant Forest. About 1!4 miles of the High Sierra Trail was constructed in 1928 
starting at Crescent Meadow near Giant Forest. A reconnaissance was carried up to the ridge divid- 
ing Nine Lake Basin and the Kern-Kaweah Valley by Assistant Engineer Edwards in October of 
last year. 
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“The same route proposed by Mr. Edwards was gone over a little more closely in July, this 
year, by the undersigned and a feasible pass between the Nine Lake Basin and Kern-Kaweah Val- 
ley was found about elevation 11,800. From this pass, which is about one mile southwest of Triple 
Divide Peak, it was apparent that a route almost directly down the Kern-Kaweah Valley, using a 
maximum grade of 15%, could be followed, crossing Kern River about elevation 9,000 just above 
Junction Meadow. Rising from this elevation, on the east side of Kern River, we go up Wallace 
Creek to about elevation 10,400—a few hundred feet distant from the John Muir Trail. A switch- 
back up the slope south of Wallace Creek to about elevation 11,200 allows us to cross the ridge 
dividing Wallace Creek and Sand Meadows, from which point we go easterly on a light grade to a 
crossing of Whitney Creek near elevation 11,800. Then with a direct 10% grade along the west 
side of Mount Whitney and about one mile of 5% switchback work up the west side of Mount 
Muir we join the present constructed trail, about elevation 13,500. From this point it is nearly 114 
miles to the top of Mount Whitney. 

“The possibility of routing from the pass between Nine Lake Basin and Kern-Kaweah Valley, 
over into Milestone Creek, and thence crossing Kern River at a higher elevation was given some 
thought; but a look into Milestone Bowl with the heavy work necessary to build a trail over to 
Milestone Creek, as well as increased distance, caused the writer to abandon any further thought 
of the Milestone route for one down the Kern-Kaweah Valley full of beautiful campsites and 
abundant feed for stock. In fact the whole route, as outlined, covers a territory where at no time 
is one more than two miles distant from campsites with abundant feed and water for pack animals. 

“It is unnecessary to mention the scenery, for nowhere can one see as many awe inspiring 
sights in one day's travel. The distance saved with the constructed trail will mean an easy two day 
trip from Giant Forest to Mount Whitney, as against the present arduous trip of four or five days.” 


T. H. D’ESTRELLA, 1851-1929 


Members of the Sierra Club, especially those who have been on the annual outings for the 
past twenty years or more, will hear with regret of the passing of Theophilus H. d’Estrella on 
October 8. Mr. d’Estrella, while deaf and dumb, was remarkably versatile in his methods of ex- 
pression and during the outings, as well as on other occasions, formed many enduring friendships 
among members of the Club. Handicapped at the start of life and left an orphan at the age of five 
years, he made remarkable advances in his own education and later in teaching others at the School 
for the Deaf at Berkeley. Although 78 years of age, he had until recently kept up his activities with 
remarkable vigor and accompanied the Sierra Club on its outing as recently as the Canadian outing 
of 1928. 


PASSING OF A MOUNTAINEER 


During last summer's outing the Seymour family from Tacoma made many firm friendships 
among members of the Sierra Club. Mr. Seymour, long a member of the Mountaineers, brought 
to our own outing a spirit of comradeship and joy in the out-of-doors which well illustrated the 
universal fraternity of mountaineers. The Sierra Club learns with profound sorrow of Mr. Sey- 
mour's passing at Tacoma on October Ist, following a brief illness. William Wolcott Seymour 
was born in Vermont, July 20, 1861, and was a graduate of Williams College. He came to Tacoma 
in the early 90's and engaged in many business and civic activities. He was at one time mayor of 
Tacoma. Following the Sierra Club outing last summer, Mr. Seymour climbed Mount Shasta 
where he made a remarkable record for steady climbing. He climbed Mount Rainier in 1892, 
one of the early ascents of that mountain. He also made a remarkably fast ascent, perhaps a rec- 
ord, on the Matterhorn in 1906. With these peaks and Monte Rosa and Mont Blanc, he had 
qualified as one of the 14,000-foot climbers of the Sierra Club. 





THE MEANING OF THE NATIONAL PARKS 


By JoHN C. MERRIAM 
(Reprinted from American Forests and Forest Life, August, 1929) 


Regardless of the state of opinion as to essential qualities of National Parks, no one 
that this system includes a considerable group of the outstanding natural wonders of Am 
Question is never raised concerning the value of the Grand Canyon, Zion, Yosemite, Glaci 
or Sequoia as preeminent examples of inspiring, informing, and rejuvenating influences in nat 

The elements of primary interest in these parks are of many types. They include somey 
greatest known illustrations of magnitude, power, beauty, and antiquity. We know ¢ 
influence removes us for the moment from the wearing routine of the commonplace, and dey 
an attitude of mind favorable to enjoyment of thought on our greater personal problems, 
who stands in the presence of the inspiring spectacle of Grand Canyon, or the beauty of 
in the midst of the life of past ages at Sequoia, can avoid an opening of the mind both to 
interest in the meaning of nature and to its deeper appreciation. q 

In another aspect these parks represent fully primitive nature controlled only by the @ 
tions which produced the world as we have found it. Man's works may be great and beautiful 
they are built upon what creation furnished. There is always intense interest in finding the a 
of nature and the expression of its modes of operation in unmodified form. In this contact 
fully primitive we recognize also a peculiar freedom for appreciation and enjoyment of n 

Visitors to National Parks commonly come with a desire for rest and freedom and the 
learn. Few, if any, are without a definite measure of interest in knowing something of the wi 
and inspiring things found there. In general the spirit is one of real inquiry. It is also clear thi 
visitor wishes to see and learn for himself, or through his own observation. 


Although the stories told by National Parks are almost infinite in number, the distinct 


tween these parks and other areas lies in the presence of features of special interest which attr 
multitude of intelligent visitors. With increasing complexity of the problems involved in devel 
of the parks, it is to be expected that, from time to time, attention will shift from one 
objective to another, or may even direct itself for the moment to elements not involved in the 
gram upon which the system really rests. It is easy to see that a feature which has to do $0 
amusement, or another concerning the comforts of life, might become a lure to numerous ¥ 
whose interest would initially have little relation to the main objectives of the park. 

Over a wide range of subjects in nature the National Parks preserve for us illustrations @ 
standing interest and clearness of expression. In each instance a great story presents i 
striking way. In each case the story makes its immediate appeal through the inspiring inf 
magnitude, or power, or beauty, and brings the visitor to question as to the cause. Nature 
is here a great teacher, and the lessons are of unsurpassed impressiveness. But beyond the casy | 
of interpretation for the untrained visitor lies a region of tremendous interest in apprect 
nature, for which the experience and guidance of trained and able men may help the visi 
widened range of observation and understanding. 

In development of the National Parks system, full use and enjoyment depend upon the § 
bility of pointing out and interpreting the greater features which each Park represents. It is @ 
tial that every visitor know the major opportunities of his experience there, and how they 
used to best advantage. There should be full appreciation of the fact that adequate defin 
these features will tax our resources of knowledge and expression. While one may sense the f 
of great things, it is difficult to define or to describe them. As we stand in awe before the 
Grand Canyon, the geologist, the biologist, and student of genesis of scenery describe with 2 
exactness the events it represents, but in the end we find ourselves still struggling for ex 
of the essence of this greatness. Realization that complete definition is not attained does not 
us of responsibility for making available to the eager ones something of what has been learned 
know that the wider the range of observation and of thought on the part of the visitor, the # 
the opportunity for what Henry van Dyke has described as being lifted up “through wone 


joy.” 








